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THOMAS W. CHURCHILL 

New York City- 



Mr. Taft, in a speech 1 in New Jersey last June, voiced a fear 
that the high schools may yet dominate the universities. Many 
worse things than that might happen. When one considers the 
very long subservience of this part of our educational service to 
ideas fostered in select and antiquated foundations, proudly remote 
from public responsibility and control, the injection of an inde- 
pendent, or even of a dominating, influence into the relation is 
hardly disconcerting to anyone other than those dependent upon the 
universities for life and sustenance. If control is to be settled by 
majorities, the high schools have some claim, both in the number 
of institutions and in the multitudes they serve. If control is to 
be settled by excellence of service, there will be found those who 
believe it can be established that in methods of discipline and teach- 
ing the high schools are today less subject to the drag of repudiated 
tradition than those institutions which claim a higher rank. That 
so eminent an observer should find a danger in the course the 
influence of our high schools is taking signifies the extent of the 
change they are undergoing. 

In modern times education has so often, in speech and pamphlet, 
been linked with democracy that it is easy to forget how very 

1 William H. Taft, address at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Peddie 
Institute, Hightstown, New Jersey, June 7, 1916. 
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recent such association is. The nations of antiquity perfected 
their special kind of education to a point not surpassed, perhaps, by 
present efforts. But it was a training of the elect. The rank and 
file of mankind were as remote from it as the toilers of China are 
from the taste of meat. Books were chained to altars. Fortunate 
possessors of leisure were intrusted with the power to read them. 
"Scholar" was a word to be associated with the rare and exclusive 
title of a gentleman. Along came Gutenberg and made the book 
so cheap that the crofter's cottage can possess a library. French 
encyclopedists spread the astounding doctrine of the rights of the 
common man. Equality, freedom, humanity, entered into think- 
ing, discussion, and belief. They blossomed into fruitage on this 
western soil; a nation sprang into existence with these ideas as 
watchwords. From the lips of Franklin, Washington, and Jeffer- 
son came a succession of positive and practical formulations of the 
new thought, establishing the fact that free and universal educa- 
tion is a fundamental principle of democratic government. This is 
revolution, so pronounced as to declare that the star and garter 
shall be worn by every farmer and that every humble digger and 
ditcher shall be known as "sir." 

One cannot say that the possessors of education have been com- 
pletely and enthusiastically successful in the realization of this 
ideal. Within the sound of my voice are those who can recall 
when education was considered by the schoolmaster as a privilege 
to be withdrawn from the lazy or the disrespectful; when suspension 
and expulsion were common weapons to enforce whatever the 
managers of schools were pleased to require. The higher one works 
up in the system, or the deeper one delves into college and university 
theory, the greater persistence of old education's exclusive preroga- 
tive he finds, whether it be distinctive dress, secret coteries, or 
selective methods of excluding applicants from the privilege of an 
education. 

Perhaps because they are nearer to the universities and have 
been dominated by them, perhaps because in numbers they are fewer 
than the elementary schools and humanly desire to preserve that 
distinction — -at any rate, from whatever cause, honorable or dis- 
creditable, the high schools of America have not, until the last 
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very few years, enthusiastically endeavored to extend universal 
free education. It is to them that we, on this side of the ocean, 
have owed up to recent times the perpetuation of ideas which our 
American Revolution sought to overturn. One of these was the 
maintenance of the idea of caste. Ten years ago the high-school 
man declared his function to be the training of leaders. Thus have 
all aristocracies justified their existence. Now the high-school man 
asks, "Who selected me to train leaders? No one. Who is to 
train the rank and file ? Let me, the high-school man." Ten 
years ago the high school maintained a netting at its door through 
which only the finer grade of humanity might sift. The hope 
and prayer of the school man now is that he may be able to serve 
all the youth of his neighborhood, bright, dull, college-seekers, 
coming mechanics, lawyers, laborers, all the children of all the 
people, old enough for high school, whether fit or not. The revolu- 
tion is here, delayed a hundred and forty years after the epochal 
date of seventy-six's great July. But here it comes, a rolling 
tide, surging eastward from Los Angeles and Boise, southward 
from Newton and Iron Mountain. For years we heard the mission 
of the high school formulated to maintain a high standard of scholar- 
ship for those who could achieve it. But only recently I heard 
from a high-school man: "Our mission is not scholarship but 
service, not books but boys, not culture but citizens, and, in 
America, always was, though we who should have known it best 
were ignorant of it. No city collects its taxes and supports us for 
the care of anything but its children. We are no skimmers of the 
community's cream but the caretakers of the youth. We are not 
perpetuators of a classic culture and no one hires us so to be, but 
we are in the business of helping boys to grow to men, girls to 
women, all able and disposed to advance the general good." 

In New York City within ten years high-school enrolment has 
jumped from 30,000 to 80,000. Shall this increase be discouraged 
lest money be wasted upon children diagnosed in advance as 
mentally unequipped to shine in scholarship and leadership, or 
shall such increase be encouraged and provided for on the ground 
that every child is entitled to keep traveling on toward the power 
to use his own resources and the world's resources? New York 
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City has decided this question for high-school democracy and 
against high-school aristocracy. This city counts as a public asset 
the desire of the young to enter the high school even if the child is 
unable to finish the course. 

Consider the regular activities for pupils and for the whole com- 
munity within this very building [Washington Irving High School] 
— loan exhibits from the zoological gardens and the museum of 
art, public entertainments, neighborhood gatherings for discussion 
of public questions, courses in library work, designing, home-making, 
including care of babies, domestic science in its many forms — all 
of them ranking with Latin or German or physics, all of them in the 
only aristocracy that the high school recognizes — the aristocracy 
of desire to grow, the aristocracy of effort and of service. 

In other high schools boys and girls are giving half-time to 
education in shops and stores and half-time to continuation of that 
education in high schools. Something is happening which is 
making it progressively difficult to tell from conversing with young 
men and young women whether they have graduated from college 
or whether they are only high-school graduates already endowed 
with the vision and determination that formerly characterized 
college products only. 

This awakening of the high school to a larger duty is an inspir- 
ing event of our day. To change from the conception of conservers 
of culture to the ideal of a common public service is to broaden 
the view in the direction in which the Fathers looked when they 
predicated a newer, finer race on this virginal soil. The high 
school — suckled by a mother all of whose antecedents claimed 
nobility, exclusiveness, and selection — has grown up. Like another 
Lafayette, it has thrown away its mummeries and baubles to ally 
itself with the new humanity. This means an end to a dishonesty 
which would accept bounty from many while serving a few. It 
means an end to the isolation which widened the unnatural breach 
between the education of a boy of thirteen and the education of the 
same boy at fourteen. It means a truer fraternity among teachers, 
as our secondary instructors discover that they are part of the 
public-school system. 
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Inspired by such desires as these, the high school's domination 
of the university is a situation not to be feared but greatly to be 
desired. Who touches more closely the homes of the nation — the 
high school or the college ? Who is more truly cognizant of the 
needs of the city or town — the public-school teacher or the college 
professor? Your faces have been turned too long toward the 
peaceful elm-lined campus, the abode of a chosen few. Direct 
your minds and hearts to the back streets and the factories of your 
own town. Go out like consecrated missionaries and minister to 
the ignorant and uninformed who are called to meet the problems 
of an adult with the meager training of a child. 

If in you, the awakening defenders of a basic principle of 
American belief, there remains a trace of the old, selfish, snobbish 
high-school desire to draw the highest public-school pay and to 
perform the cleanest, easiest, highest-toned office, expel it, exorcise 
it, put it away. The world has little need of you. But if, with 
eyes opened and hearts expanded, you see that high school is 
nothing and young men and women are everything; that fitness for 
high school is artificial and fitness of high school is imperative; 
that high standards of scholarship which drive children out are 
criminal and high standards of the number of children secured 
and educated for their work in the world are glorious — then we 
want you with all the fervor of the hart panting for the cooling 
streams. Speed your changing views. Continue to find service 
greater than subjects, boys than books, girls than grammar, and 
take the place a hundred years ago intended for you — that of pastors 
of the people, preparers of patriotism, parentes publici puerorum 
puellarumque. 



